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EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLa 



Pronunciations !ire indicated in the Internaiioiial phom-tic alphabet, it ransi. 
be reraeinbored that some of its characters (:c. e. S) have vahiop very different 
tronT those associated with them in Englisli or in Greek. Tn this alphahel a dot 
after a letter, e. g., [a-], indioates the length o£ the sound it symbolizes ; in Greek 
a bar over a vowel (a, I, v) has the same meaning. 

Square brackets [ ] enclose present (ef. 2.17) pronunciation; bars / • enclose 
older pronunciations. 

A star * indurates reconstructed forms. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE WRITING OF GREEK. 



1,1. Greek Literature is known to us from manuscripts written 
in the lonio Alphabet, and we employ the same alphabet for the 
printing of its works. 

1.21. The lonie Alphabet contains according to the usual count 
the following letters : 



FOKMS. 


Names. 


A a 


alpha 


B /3 


beta 


r 7 


gamma 


A S 


delta 


E 6 


epsilon 


z, ? 


zeta 


H 7} 


eta 


@ d 


theta 


I I 


iota 


K K 


kappa 


A \ 


lambda 


M fi 


mu 



FOSMS. 


Names. 


N V 


JIM 


B ^ 


xi 


O 0 


omicron 


n TT 


pi 


p p 


rho 


2 cr 9 


sigma 


T T 


tau 


T V 


upsilon 




phi 


X % 


chi 




psi 


O ft) 


omega 



1.22. In the long diphthongs, cf. 2.6., iota is written below the 
line (a, y, (u, ), iota subscript, except when capitals are employed. 

1 .23. Of the two forms of sigma, s is used at the end of words, cr 
elsewhere. 
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1 ,3. To these must be added : 

1.31. Two digraphs (a, od) or pombinations of two letters to 
represent a single sound. 

Notice the frequent use of digraphs in English, e. g. head [hed]. 

1.32. The rough (') and smooth ) breathings used chiefly in 
connection with initial vowels. They are placed above small letters 
and in front of capitals. In the case of short diphthongs they are 
placed above the second letter. 

Cf. also 2.44. 

1.33. Furthermore the letter (p) vau or digamma borrowed from 
other alphabets. 

1.4:. Other symbols employed are : 

1.41. The three marks of accentuation: the acute ('), the 
ciroumflex (*), and the grave ) accents. These are placed in the 
same fashion as the breathing ; when both accent and breathing are 
used with the same vowel, the circumflex is put above the breathing, 
the acute or grave after the breathing, ' °). 

1.42. The mark of diaeresis ( " ) used as in English to show that 
the vowel over which it is placed begins a new syllable as in naive. 

1.43. The mark of crasis ( ' ) placed over a vowel or the second 
letter of a diphthong to show that it is the result of contraction 
between two words. 

1.44. The apostrophe ( ' ) placed after a word to denote the 
elision of a final vowel. 

1.45. The marks of punctuation, viz. the period ( . ), interroga- 
tion mark ( ; ), comma ( , ) and colon ( • ) ; all used as in English, 
except that there is no distinction between colon and semi-colon. 



CHAPTER IL 



THE SOUNDS OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND 
THEm REPRESENTATION. 



3.11. In the opinion of the average man who can read and 
■write, a word exists first in its written form, and his act of speech 
is a " pronunciation " of a combination of letters which have (or 
should have) definite values; Freedom from this delusion is of 
the utmost importance. The first thing is the act of speech, the 
production by movements of the speech organs of a continued 
sound, and the writing is merely a mechanical device to suggest 
the performance of such an act. In dealing with a language and 
its written representation we must therefore ask not: How is a 
certain Utter pronounced? but: What sound or sounds are repre- 
sented by that letter? Before we can do this for the Ionic Alpha- 
bet we must know how Greek was pronounced. 

2.12. The pronunciation of any language, however, varies 
with differences of time and place, and consequently there was no 
more one pronunciation of Greek than there is one pronunciation 
of English. The ideal thing would be to read each Greek docu- 
ment as its own author would have read it, but this ideal is 
obviously unobtainable. Greek literature however reached its cul- 
mination during the fourth and fifth centuries B. C, at Athens, 
and in dealing with the literary language of Greece the next best 
thing would be to read its works as they were read (or would have 
been road) about 400 B. C. in Athens. 

3 
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2.13. The study of Greek was introduced into western Europe 
at the time of the Eenaissanee by Greeks who of course employed 
the pronunciation then in vogtfe in their own country. From 
that time to the present the claim has repeatedly been made that 
we should read ancient 6re6k diteratfure by giving to the letters 
the value which they have in_ Modern Greek. That the modern 
pronunciation differs exceedingly from the ancient is a 'fact capable 
of the clearest historical demonstration, and 'as early as 1528 the 
great scholar Erasmus maintained that it was necessary to deter- 
mine historically what the ancient pronunciation was, and to be 
guided in our practice by the results of such investigation. Of 
the correctness of this principle there, is now no serious question. 

In Greece itself the question is complicated by political considerations, 
and the judgment of some foreigners has been warped either by their 
enthusiasm for Greece or by their ignorance of Historical Grammar and 
of the principles of Linguistic Science. 

2.14. As means for ascertaining the ancient pronunciation we 
have : direct statements of ■ ancient grammarians ; variations in 
spelling, especially on the part of uneducated people; phonetic 
changes within the same word or combination of words; transcrip- 
tions of Greek words into other languages or vice versa; puns and 
etymologies resting upon similarity of sound; imitations of sounds, 
e. g., of the cries of animals; conclusions drawn from the com- 
parison of Greek with the other related languages. 

Part of this evidence comes only from a period later than that indi- 
cated above. 

2.15. About the imperfections of the results thus attained it 
is unnecessary to have any delusions. With all our opportunities 
for observiag the modern pronunciation of French or German, and 
the elaborate devices for recording the results of such observations, 
it is impossible to teach anyone to pronounce these languages like 
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a native without the oral instruction of a teacher' who can so pro- 
nounce them. For ancient Greek our sour(3es are infinitely more 
limited, and our results must remain correspondingly imperfect. 
Our purpose, however, is not to commilnicate orally with ancient 
Greeks — who are all dead— but to appreciate the written monu- 
ments of their literature and to understand the history of their 
language. For these last purposes our pronunciation suffices, ia 
spite of the fact that it would be totally inadequate for the purpose 
first named. 

2.16. The imperfections of our pronunciation may be grouped 
under two headings. 

2.161. Our investigations may show the general nature of a 
Greek sound, but fail to reveal the finer distinctions of its articu- 
lation. For instance we know that the Greek language- had 
it-sounds. Now ^-sounds may be produced by placing the tongue 
against the back of the teeth, or further back against the alveolae; 
so that there is quite a range of articulation with corresponding 
difference of the acoustic effect produced. Some languages use 
one method, others others; in French for instance the sounds are 
produced further forward than is the ease in English. In Greek 
we cannot determine the precise articulation, and there is conse- 
quently a gap in our knowledge. We fill such gaps in by em- 
ploying in our practice the sounds we use in our native language. 

2.162., Our investigations may also show the existence of a 
Greek sound which does not occur in our native language. We 
are then under the necessity of learning how to produce this 
unusual sound, of substituting the nearest sound existing in our 
native language, or of dropping the sound. All three methods 
have been employed without consistency. For instance the vowel 
[y] does not occur in English, but is familiar from French and 
German, and the attempt is generally made to produce it in our 
pronunciation of Greek. On the other hand [e*] and [o*] are 
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diphthongized in English [ei, ou] and we substitute these diph- 
thongs for the Greek long votoIs. Again words written with the 
smooth breathing began in Greek with the ' glottal catch/ a 
sound unknown in standard English, and which we drop in our 
pronunciation of Greek. 

3.163. Other deviations between our practise and our knowl- 
edge of the ancient pronunciation have been brought about by 
the fact that we are accustomed to associate certain sounds with 
certain letters and we transfer that sound to the corresponding 
letter of the Greek. In many English words ph represents [f] 
and consequently we pronounce Greek pJii in the ' same fashion, 
even the we know that it represented [ph], the sound heard in 
uphill. 

2.17. The result is a traditional school pronunciation of Greek 
which varies in different countries, and to a lesser extent in the 
same country. In spite of its shortcomings it accomplishes its 
primary purpose in a way which is fairly satisfactory, and which 
the Modern Greek pronunciation, on account of its greater diver- 
gence, could never equal. The American variety of this pronun- 
ciation will accordingly be described as the ' present pronuncia- 
tion ' of Greek. At the same time justice will be done to the knowp. 
older pronunciation, when the two systems vary; because a knowl- 
edge of the actual ancient pronunciation is necessary for under- 
standing many of the phenomena of the development of the lan- 
guage. 

3.3. The arrangement of the letters in the alphabet is thoroly 
illogical; but in treating the sounds we shall classify them ac- 
cording to various elements in their articulation. 

^.3. The first distinction — that between CousoNAisrTS and 
Vowels — is dependent upon the width of the mouth opening. 



It is accordingly a difference in degree. The dividing line is 
drawn at the point where natura-i expiration ceases to cause audi- 
ble friction. 

2.4. The Consonants may further be subdivided on the fol- 
lowing principles: consonants with complete closure of the mouth 
organs, in which the nasal cavity may be either open or shut 
according as the soft palate is lowered or raised; consonants with 
merely partial closure of the mouth organs, in which case the 
aperture left may be either in the center of the mouth, or on the 
sides. In each of these classes we must make other divisions 
according to the place of articulation, which has two aspects, the 
organ which moves to make the articulation, and the portion of 
the mouth touched (or approached) by it. Besides, consonants 
may be uttered with or without voice; in the former case the vocal 
chords are brought so near to one another that the passing air 
throws them into vibration, in the latter case the chords remain 
apart. 

2.41. The articulation of the Greek consonants and their re- 
lation may be exhibited by the following table: 



Organ. 
Lip. 

Point of 

Tongue. 
Point of 

Tongue. 
Blade of 

Tongue. 
Back of 

Tongue. 
Vocal Chords. 



Place. 

Lip. 
Teeth 

(or Gum). 
Gum. 

Gum. 

Soft Palate. 
Vocal' Chords. 



CONSONANTS. 

Complete closure. Partial closure. 

Central aperture. Lateral aperture. 
Voiced. Voiced. Voiceless. Voiced. Voiceless. Voiced. Voiceless. 



b 
d 



P 
t 



w 



00 



Nasal. 



Not nasal. 
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2.42. Of the stop-sounds [p^ b,' in; t, d, n; k, g] require no 
explanation. They are written in Greek tt, ^, /*; r,S,v; y, 
and are pronounced as in English. The guttural nasal [q] , the 
sound heard in inlc, sing [it)k, sig] has no letter in our alphabet; 
in Greek it occurs only before gutturals and is written 7 as in 
a77eXo? [aqgelos]. The glottal catch (') is not employed in 
standard English, but may be heard in some dialects and in 
German; in our pronunciation of Greek we drop the sound which 
was written with the smooth breathing. 

2.40. The [w] remains in Attic-Ionic only in the combination 
[wi] resulting from the loss of a consonant between [u] and [i]. 
The pronunciation is that heard in quit [kwit], and it is written 
VI. Originally the sound was of more frequent occurrence. In the 
alphabets used for the dialects in which it persisted it was else- 
where written p, a symbol which we employ when it is desired to 
designate the presence of this sound, especially in the Homeric 
poems. 

2.44. The Greek [r] was clearly, like the English, lingual 
and not uvular. It was written p- in some positions (so always 
when initial) it was voiceless, and this was indicated in writing 
by placing above it the rough breathing. In English the voiceless 
sound does not occur and we make no effort to reproduce it. 

In standard English [r] becomes [s] or is lost before consonants. 
This is to be avoided in pronouncing Greek. 

2.45. The same is true of [1], written X, except that the 
voiced and voiceless pronunciation is never distinguished in the 
writing, and we are even more uncertain about their distribution. 

2.40. Of [s] and [z] the latter occurs only before voiced 
consonants, the former only in other positions; no difficulty is 
therefore caused by the use of a single sign o- to represent them. 

2.47. In producing the 7i-sounds the mouth organs (tend to) 
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assume the position required for the following sound, while the 
vocal chords are narrowed so that the rubbing of the air against 
them produces an audible noise, but does not yet cause them to 
vibrate. In Greek the sounds occurred only before vowels at the 
beginning of a word where they were designated by the rough 
breathing, and after voiceless stop-sounds, cf. 3.481. 

2.4.8. Some combinations of consonants are written with a 
single letter. 

2.481. Thus /ph, th, kh/ the sounds heard in uphill, hot- 
house, inkhorn, were written 4>, 0, X' ^^^^ pronunciation 
changed to (f, j>, x) the sounds heard in fill, think [i'iqk], and 
German machen [ma-xn]. Our practise is to follow the later 
pi enunciation, except that as [x] does not occur in English we 
substitute for it [k]. 

2.482. The combinations [ps, ks] are written i/r, |. . 

2.483. The sound in the Attic period represented by f is 
uncertain. Originally the group of sounds was / zd / ; our present 
pronunciation is [z] when initial, but [dz] in the interior of 
a word. 

3.5. The classification of the A^owels is determined by three 
facts : a) the part of the tongue with which the articulation is 
made — front or had- — vowels; 6) the position of the tongue 
measured vertically — high, mid or low vowels; and c) whether the 
lips are rounded or not rounded. 

A fourth distinction between thin and hroad vowels rests on the width 
of the aperture measured horizontally. For Greek it must be disregarded, 
as our evidence is insufficient for establishing such fine discriminations. 

In English we have also vowels articulated with the middle of the 
tongue, mixed vowels. 

In the vowels it is also important to distinguish the time of 
their duration. In Greek we distinguish between long and short 
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vowels, but it must be remembered that this distinction does not 
represent all the variations in duration that must have occurred. 

Consonants also vary in length, but the diiferenees are less conspicuous, 
and we have far less evidence with regard to their occurrence in Greek. 

2.61. The relation of the' Greek vowels may be exhibited by 
the following table: 



Vowels. 

Front. Back. 

High. i i- y y ^' 

Mid. e e- o 

Low. £• a a' o* 

Not rounded. Rounded. Not rounded. Eounded. 

2.52. A short, high, front, unrounded vowel occurs in Eng- 
lish, e. g., ship [Jip] ; to the long vowel the closest approximation 
is the diphthong ia hey [ki-] or more exactly [ki-j]. In our 
pronunciation of Greek we employ these sounds as equivalents 
to those which i represents. 

2..53. A corresponding rounded vowel does not occur ia Eng- 
lish, but short and long vowels of this class may be heard in 
German amusieren [amyzi-rn], uber [ybar], or in French, lutte 
[lyt], pur [pyr]. The same pronunciation is given ,by us to the 
vowels written v in Greek. 

2.54. English has a mid, front, unrounded, short vowel, heard 
in eib [eb |, which serves to render the vowel written as e in Greek. 
To the long vowel our closest equivalent is the diphthong begin- 
ning with that vowel, heard in day, great, [de"i, gre-it] and we 
substitute this for the vowel which is written as the digraph et 
in Greek. 

2.55. In English a long, low, front, unrounded vowel occurs 
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only before the dbscure towel [a]"" which has taken ,the place of / r / 
before a consonant, hear, mare [he: 9, me- a]. This sound would 
best represent that writteil as rj in' Greek. But in^ practise it is 
unusual to attempt to distinguish it from [ei] . 

The distinction can be plainly heard, e. g., in pray [prei], but .prayer 
[pre -9]. 

2.56. In English we have low, back, unrounded vowels, heard 
in father [fa-t5a] and naive [na-i-v] which probably correspond 
well to the sounds written as « in Greek, and are so employed 
by us. 

2.57. In English a corresponding long, rounded vowel is heard, 
e. g., in taught [to-t] and would best render the sound written as 
tt) ia Greek. In practise we employ the sound heard in. soul, prone, 
which is in reality a diphthong [o'u], [so'ul], [pro'un], cf. 2.64. 

The distinction is clearly audible in low [lou] contrasted with the verb lower 
[lo'e]. The comparative hwer [louaj is analogical to low. 

2.58. A short, mid, back, rounded vowel [o], written as o 
in Greek, can be illustrated better from German phonetisch 
[fonetij], or French, peau [po], than from English. Some pro- 
nounce it in the second syllable of philosophic, admonition [filosofik, 
sedmonijan], tho others here diphthongize it [ou] as is regularly 
done in the long vowel of this sort. In our practise of pronouncing 
Greek we substitute [o] the vowel heard in not, got [not, got]. 

2.59. In English our long, high, back, rounded vowel [u-] 
has regularly been diphthongized, [aw] in exact notation, as in do 
[duw] except before [a] for / r /, as in evil-doer [-du-a]. The 
latter sound would be the best rendering of the vowel written in 
Greek as the digraph ou but in practise we employ the diphthong. 

2.6. When two vowels are combined in one syllable, the articu- 
lation of each is liable to modification. Even in a living language 
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this is a matter extremely difJBcnlt to determine, and naturally in 
a dead language there must here remain in our knowledge gaps of 
greater than ordinary extent. In Greek diphthongs we can see 
this much, that the sound written as v was in them [u] not as 
elsewhere [y]. We classify the diphthongs into slow and quick 
diphthongs according as the first vowel is long or short, and they 
may also be called long and short diphthongs. 

2.61. The diphthongs which occur in Greek are: 

i-diphthongs. n-diphthongs. 

Slow (long). £-1 a'i 0"i e"u a*u o'u 

Quick (short), ai oi eu au 

2.62. The slow diphthongs, written y, a., ta; -qv, av, <ov all 
became monophthongs between the fourth and first centuries before 
our era. It is our practise to pronounce then exactly as we do 
the vowels which are written r), a, m. 

2.63. The English diphthong [ai], the sound heard, e. g., 
in eye, bite [ai, bait] probably corresponds well to the sound 
written as ai in Greek, and is so employed by us. 

2.64. The same may be said of the sound written ot and our 
diphthong heard, e. g., ia boil, joy [boU, dgoi]. 

2.65. The same will apply to the sound written av and that 
heard, e. g., in house, how [haus, hau]. 

2.66. The combination [eu] cannot be illustrated from Eng- 
lish or any familiar language. In practise some pronounce [e] 
and [u] in rapid succession, others substitute the English [ju*] 
the sound heard in yew, few [ju-, fju*], for the diphthong written 
as eu in Greek. 

,The rendering [oi] comes through German on the principle explained 
in 2.163. 
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2.7. The following table will show the value of the Greek 
letters with references to the section in which they are explained. 



Letter. Value. 


Section. 


Letter. Value. 


Section. 


a 


[a] [a-] 


2.56. 


TT 


[P] 


2.42. 




[b] 


2.42. 


P 


[r] also / r / 


2.44. 


y 


[g] ft] 


2.42. 


(T 




2.46. 


s 


[d] 


2.42. 


T 




2.42. 


£ 


[e] 


2.54. 


V 


[y] [y] 


2.53. 




/ zd / [z and dz] 


2.483. 




[w] 


2.43. 


V 


/.•/ [e-i] 


2.55. 


<f> 


/ph/ [phorf] 


2.481. 


6 


/th / [th orf] 


2.481. 


X 


/kh/ [kh, xork] 


2.481. 


I 


[i] P-] 


2.52. 


1^ 


[ps] 


2.482. 


K 


M 


2.42. 


(i> 


/o-/ [o-u] 


2.67. 


X. 


[1] 


2.45. 


ei 


le-l [e-i] 


2.54. 




[m] 


2.42. 


ov 


/U-/ [c£)W] 


2.59. 


V 


M 


2.42. 


e 




2.47. 


i 


[ks] 


2.482. 




/ glottal catch / [nothing] 


2.42. 


0 


/o/ [0] 


2.58. 


F 


[w] 


2.43. 



2,8. The sounds differ in volume, and it is upon the alter- 
nation of sounds of greater and less volume that our grouping 
them into syllables depends. A word has as many syllables as 
the number of times that the volume of sound reaches within 
it a culmination perceptibly greater than its surroundiags. The 
soimd of the greatest volume constitutes the top of the syllable 
and may be called syllabic in opposition to the other non-syllabic 
sounds. In Greek only vowels can stand at the top of the syllable, 
while in English and other languages this position can be held 
by sounds such as [m] [n] [1] [r] (examples of the last are not 
found in present English) which while of less volume than the 
vowels are of greater volume than the other consonants. Thus- 
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for instance we have, handsome [hansm], written [ritn] and 
devil [devl]. 

2.81. In the structure of the syllable it is also of importance 
whether the consonant follows closely upon the vowel when its 
sound is at its height, or whether this diminishes before the utter- 
ance of the consonant begins. These differences we may distin- 
guish as close contact and loose contact. In English there is 
a strongly marked tendency to close contact after short vowels, 
and to loose contact after long vowels. In Greek the principle 
of distribution was different. Loose contact seems to have been 
used whenever there was but a single consonant. The same was 
done in the Attic period in ease of the combination of a stop 
consonant followed by /m, v, p or \; earlier, however, close contact 
seems to have been used here. In other combinations the tendency 
was probably towards close contact, at least after short vowels, to 
judge from the facts of meter. In the writing it was customary 
to divide a word before any single consonant or any combination 
of consonants which could stand at the beginning of a word, except 
that in compounds the word was sometimes divided according to 
its etymology. This regulation is open to some suspicion of being 
ui part mere schoolmastery. 

2.9. Under the term accent we include two distinct, tho in 
part related, phenomena. Of these the first is the stress, depend- 
ing upon the force with which the air is expelled from the lungs; 
the second is the tone^ depending upon the rapidity of the vibration 
of the vocal chords. Normally both of these elements are present 
in language, but one predominates. In English stress is the more 
prominent, variations of tone being used only for the purpose 
of modifying (logically or emotionally) the whole utterance. In 
classical Greek the reverse was true. Of the stress accent at that 
time we have no information, while the written accents designate 
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variations of tone; the acute denoting a rising, the circumflex 
a rising-falling, and the grave a low tone. Later these differences 
of tones were subordinated to a stress laid upon the syllables 
which previously had had this tone accent. 

2.91. In this respect there is a variation of practise. Some 
teachers prefer to render the Greek accent by. stress, as was done 
in the post-classical period. Others (and this is my preference) 
prefer to maintain an even stress and imitate as far as possible 
the variations of tone. 

The pupil should endeavor to secure the following habits in 
his pronunciation: a) a clear marking of the ditference between 
long and short vowels; 6) to guard against the tendency to allow 
stress (if he employs it) to influence the quantity oi the vowels; 
c) avoiding the tendency to employ close contact after all short 
vowels. 
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VERBAL INFLECTION 



In the following exercises verbal forms for which other indications 
are not given inflect as follows : 



Inimitive 



AcTivfi 
<j)epei.v 



Middle-Passive , 



Indicative 



Present 



Pers. Sing. 
Isl. ^e/jfo 
2d. ^spei'i 
3d. <}>epei 



Dual Plural- Sing. 

^epofiev <f)epo/Mat 

(fteperov ipepere (f>epeai 

(jieperov ^epov<Ti(y) <j)epeTaL 



Dual 

(fiepeadov 
^ipeadov 



Plural 
^epofxeicr) 
(pepeade 
(pepovrai 



Imperfect 



(e)^epe? (i)<j)epeTov (e)<j>epeTe 
(e)^e/se (i)<f>€peTj}V (e)(f>epov 



ie)<l>6poiiev [i)^ep6/J,r)v 
(e)(f)epeo 
(i)<j)epeTO 



(e)<f>ep6fjLe(a)0a 
(e)cj>€pea-6ov (i)<j>epecr0€ 
(i)(f)€pea-6t]v (i)<j)epovTo 



Participles 

<pep(ov, ^epovffa, <f>epov, <j)epovTO'} etc. (jyepofievo'i -7} 



-ov. 



A number of aorists, e. g. (e)^aXov, {e)€nrov, inflect like 
imperfects of this type. 
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EXERCISE I 

1. Novaov ava crTpaTov. 2. 'Hfierepo) ivl olicm. 3. Kar' 
OvKvfnroio ^ Kaprjvcov. 4. ^uXXa re Koi (^Xoiov. 5. HoXe/ioto 
KUKOio. 6. CTret ovTcBavoicri avdcrcreK. 7. Kal vvv iv Aavaoiai 
. . . . ajopevef;. 8. °0? vOi' ■iroXXoi/ ajotcrro? 'Kyaimv ev)(€Tat 
elvai.^ 9. 11/309 T€ ^ewi" fiaicdpwv^ irpo^ re dvrjraiv avOpdyirtov. 
10. "Eve^o 0V7]TQ)v ipiBaiverov mSe j iv Se Oeolai koKwov ekavverov. 



1. To lofty Olympos. 3. The best of the Achaeans. 3. In 
the halls. 4. White sail. 5. Among the immortal gods. 6. 
[Thou 'art] always indeed fancying. 7. Child, why dost-thou- 
weep? 8. Thou-commandest me 0-dear-to-Zeus. 9. But I .have 
[a thing] both small and dear. 10. [He] rules the Argives and 
him * the Achaeans obey. 

' Cf. "OXu^ixos. ^Pres. inf. of etV- * Gen. pi. of /id/cap. ■'oi (enclitic). 
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EXERCISE II 

1. TToXXa? l(j)Oifj,ev<; ■^v^a<;. 2. troKv^Xoia^OLO 6aXda<rri'i. 
3. oiaToX eTr' wfimv j(monevoio. 4. Kparepov S' cttI fiWov 
eVeWe. 

5. /cai XicrcreTO iroLvrwi ^ ' K')(abOW, 
'ArpetSa Be fiaXiaTa Sveo Koafii^Tope ^ Tui&v. 

6. SeiVTj he KXaryyr) yeveT ^ apyvpeoLO /Sioto. 

7. aiel Se irvpal veicvaiv ^ KaiovTo 6ajj,eial. 

8. ewrifiap fiev ava aTparov m')(eTO " /crjXa deolo, 
rrj oeicaTT) oe . . . . 

9. TTOTt Be (ncrj-TTTpov /SaXe* ynfr} 
'X^pvaemis fjXoiai Treirapfievov/ e^ero B' avr&i' 
'ATpeCBr]<; 8' erepoodev ip,r]vie. 



1. Most-dread son-of-Kronos ! 2. But out they-threw, tJie 
anchors. 3. And the-people kept-perishing. 4. And he-obeyed, 
the saying. 5. Per she-was-troubled for the Danaans. , 6. But 
Athene eame from heaven. 7. And he would * not yet cease 
[from] his wrath. 8. And [the savor of] the fat reached heaven. 
9. And she-left him " there, raging in soul. 

' Acc. pi. masc. of irSs. ^ Acc. dual of Koo-nifrap. ' Aorist -ycvd/jiriv of ylym/Mii. 
* Gen. pi. of v4kvs. ° Augmented, cf . otxajmi. * Aorist of pdWa. ' Perf. part, 
from Treipw. * Imperfect, ^rdv.. "'Kari. 
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EXERCISE III 

1. rj ' iMvpC 'A%atOK aXje e6t]Ke.^ 

2. vova-ov avh (rrparov Spcre^ KaKrjv, oikeicovTO 8e XaoL 

3. a^ofxevoL Ato? v'lov eKrj^oXov ^ AhroWmva. 

4. rjfjierepq) evl oiica>, iv "Apyei, TrfKodi Trdrpr]?. 

5. ov yap iycio Tpa>a>v ev€K' rjXvdov* ai')(fi7]rda)v. 

6. ov fiev aot^ Trore laov e^a> yepa'i. 

7. eXKero B' ire KoKeoio fief a ^ ^i(f>o<!, ^X0e 8' 'Ad'^vrj 
ovpavoOev. 

8. S' e? KovXeov &a-e^ fieya ^iipot, 

9. Tl'TjXetSrj'; S' . . . . 

^Arpei'Srjv ivpoaeeLire, xai ov irto Xriye ^oXoio. 
10. 0? /Meya iratriv^ 

epKo<; ' A/yaiolmv veXerai iroXe/ioio kukoio. 



1. But of Zeus was-being-aecomplished the plan. 3. By thy 
darts. 3. The goddess white-armed Hera. 4. In his breast. 5. 
The striker-at-will gave ° woes. 6. The great-souled Aehaeans. 
7. Unseemly destruction (ace.). 8. With both the son-of-Menoi- 
tios and his comrades. 9. Eose-fingered Dawn. 

' Nom. sing. fem. of rel. pr. Ss, ^ 3d sing. aor. of riBrtiu. ^' * 3d sing. aor. ipmiu. 
*Aor. epxofuu. *Dat. sing, of irtf. * Acc. sing. neut. /i^os. '3d sing. aor. 
«Dat. pi. of iroj. 9f5uKe. 
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EXERCISE IV 

1. /xij ae^ lye'pov KOLXrjcrtv eyai Trapa vrjvai Kiyeim^ 
i) vvv Sr)6vvovT T] varepov avw iovra.^ 

2. &? ecjjar^ * eirxpfievo'; rov S' eKXve ^ot/So9 ' AttoXKcov. 
^rj Be /car OvXvfiiroio Kap-qvcav ^(oofievo^ /cfjp • 
eKXay^av" 8' dp' oioTol eir mfioav ')(eooiJ,evoio, 

aiiTov KLvrjOevTO^.^ 
. 7) TOi o y a>9 emwv icar ap eQeTO, Toiai o avearrj 
KaX;^a? SearopiSij'; oIwvottoXcov oy^ dpujTO'; 
o? 1707; ra T eovra ra t ecrcrofieva " irpo t eovra. 
4. Kai vOi' Aavaolcri deoirpoiriaiv dyopeveK 

(»? ToOS' eveKa cr<f>iv " eKij^oXoi aXjea reu^et 
ovveK ijo) Kovp7}<i l^pvajjiBo'} ayXd' diroiva 
oiiK eOekov Be^aadai?'^ 



1. Of all the Danaans together. 2. The bright-eyed maid 
(ace), unbought, unransomed. 3. 0 son-of-Atreus, most-glorious, 
most-avaricious of all (men). 4. In Phthia deep-of-soil, the- 
nurse-of-men. 5. Both shady mountains and the echoing sea. 
6. Of impetuous war. 7. For always to-thee strife (is) dear, 
and war§, and battles. 

' Acc. of <ri. ^ Aor. subj. 1st. sing., cf. Ktxavu. ^Pres. part, of elpit. ''Imperf. 
of <i>ijid. ° 3rd. pi. aor. of fcXdfw. * Part. aor. pass, of kik^u. ' 3rd. sing. aor. of 
av-laTtjiii. * 3rd sing, plupert. of ofSo. ' Pres. part, of eiid- Fut. part, of aid. 
^^Dat. pi. of pron., cf. (r<i>duv. '^Aor. inf. Sixofiai. j-oi. 
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EXERCISE V 

1. 'ArpetBai, re Kot aXXoi ivKvi] fuse's 'A^aiot. 

2. apvMV Kvlcrr)^ alyaiv re reXeimv. 

3. firjviv 'AttoXXcai'O? e/caTTj/SeXeTao avaKTO's. 

4. « TTOTTOi, ri fjLer^a Trevdoi 'A'x^auSa yalav iicdvei. 

5. Tov^ S" a7raiJLei^6fievo<i irpoae^r}'^ Kpeuov ' Ayanenvmv. 

6. oil fia yap 'AvSWrnva Stt^tXoi', re crii KaX^j^ay 
evj(pfievo<; Aavaolffi deoTrpoTrla^ ava<f>aivei<;. 

7. ^ fivpC ^ K'yaiOL'i dXye edrjKev, 
TToXXa? 8' i(f)0i/j,oii<; i^rv^a? "AiSt Trpoiatjrev * 
fjpdxov, avToiK Se eKapia reO^e KVV€<7aiv 
olavoicri re Trdat, Ato? S' ereXeieTO ^ovX-q. 



1. A sacred hecatomb (ace). 2. 0-clad in-shamelessness/ 0- 
crafty-niinded ! 3. Him addressed the goddess bright-e3-ed Athene. 
4. Drunkard, with " the ej'es of a dog but the heart of a stag. 



' Acc. sing. masc. of 6. ^ Cf. Tp6<r-<f>riiu. ^ Dat. sing. masc. of rel. pron. Ss. 
* 3d sing. aor. of irpo-idirTw. ^ Acc. ^ ^xw- 
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EXERCISE VI 

1. o lyap rfkOe 60a'; eTri vrjat 'A'x^aiMV 
\va6fM€v6<; ^ T€ dvyarpa (l)epa>v t airepeiai' airoiva, 
<7Tep.fiaT e'xwv ev "xepcrlv eKr]^6\ov ' AttoXKcovo'; 
j^pv(req) ava aK-rympm Koi XiacreTO iravra'; 'A^awv? 
^ArpeiBa 8e p,d\Lcrra Bvco KoafiijTope Xawv. 
''ArpetSai re xal aXXoi evKVTj/j.iSe'; 'Ap^atot.' 

2. ^7] S' aK&ov irapa diva iroXvcpXoia-^oio OaXd&arfi. 

3. Tov S' rifieifieT ^ eireira iroBdpKr)'; Sto? 'A'^^ikKev'i. 
'ATpetSr] KvBicTTe, <j)iXo/CTeava)TaTe Travrmv 

TTW? jjip TQi SaKrov(7i ^ •yepa'i fiejddvfioi 'A^atoi'; 

4. as (pdro BaKpv %ecBi' • tov eKXve irorvia ixrjrrfp, 
rjiMevri * ev ^evdeaaiv aXo? rrapa irarpl yepovrt. 

5. ot B' airekviiaivovro, ical et? a\a Xvfiar' eBaWov • 
epBov S' ' AiroXXcovi TeXijeixcra? eKaTOH^wi 
ravpeov ^S' alycov irapa dlv a\o? arpvyeroio • 
KvCarj B' ovpavbv hcev, eXtcraofievri irep't Ka-rrvS). 



1. Both the son-of Atreus, the king of men, and noble Achilles. 
2. Him answered next the king of men Agamemnon. 3. And 
upon ^ the silver hilt he staj^ed his hand. 4. To * the house of 
aegis-bearing Zeus, to-the-midst-of the other gods. 5. Hail " 
hferalds, messengers of Zeus and also of men. 

' Fut. part, of Xi)«, ^ Augmented, cf. aini^oimi. ■' Fut. cf. didw/u. * Perf. part, 
of ij/iai. » (rt with Dat. * es. ' /J^rd with acc. * xo-'-P^'''^- 
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EXERCISE Vn 

1 . aXXa TO fA.ev "TrXelov TToXwa'tKQ? TroXefioio 
T^et/je? ifial Sieirovai. 

2. «>? (jidro- UriXetcovi 8' a^^o? jever', ev Be oi rjrop 
arrjOeaaLV Xaaloiai ELavBi-^^a pepfJLrjpi^ev} 

3. €{09 3 Tau^' copfiaive ^ Kara (f>peva Koi Kara dvfiov, 
eXKero S' ix KoXeolo fieya ^uf>o<;, .rjXde S' ^Ad^vrj 
ovpavodev. 

4. axofJ^O' ^ e? @r)^r]v, ceprjv iroXtv 'HertiBz/o? 

T^y SieTrpdffonev re Kal rjyofiev^ ivddSe irdvra, 

5. Kate 8' eTrl a'%tf?79 o 'yepcov. eiri S' aWoira alvov 
Xei^e • veoi Be irap' avrov eypv irefvirdifioXa j^eptrtV. 



1. The blameless prophet. 2. Prophet of evils! 3. By'^ Hec- 
tor the slayer-of-men. 4. But' among ° the third he-was-lord. 5. 
And [with] the strongest .they did-fight, [with] the beasts that- 
dwell-in-the-mountaias. 6. Him answered next Thetis shedding 
tears. 

'' Cf. /xep/itipil^ot. ' CI. op/ialvu. ' Cf. otxo/Mi. * Cf. &yw. ' iri with gen. 
fierd, with Dat. pi. 
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EXERCISE VIII 

1. ixtjVLv aetSe' dea IlijXj^i-aSeft) 'A^tX'^o?. 

2. ovprjcK /iev irp&TOv iircp'^eTO Kal Kvvas apr^ov^ • 
airap eweir' awTOtcrt /SeXo? e^eTrey^e? icfiiek^ 
)8aXX' • atei irvpaX veKvmv Kaiovro OafieiaL 

3. Toi<rt S' avt.crrdfievo<} fieTe(fyr] Tro'Sa? wku? 'A%iXX,eu?. 

4. ^ ttot' 'A%tXX')}o9 TTO^^ i^erati uta? 'A%ata)i' 
(7Vfi7ravTa<; • rare B' oi Bwrjaeai* a'^vvfievot Trep 
j^pauTfieiv.^ 

5. oil yap TTO rotoi;? iSov ^ avepa<i oiiSe IhcofULi,^ 
olov Heipidoov re Apvam-d re, iroifieva Xa&v, 
TS-aivea t' 'EfaStoV re Kal avrideov HoXii^fiov 
@r}aea r' A.'iye'&p, eTriet/ceXov aOavdrouriv. 

6. 01 Be Travrjfiepioi fioXTT'p deov iKavKovro, 
KoKov ae(SovTe<i iraiijova, Kovpoi 'A^aiwv, 
fieXirovre^ eicdepjov • o Se (l>peva repTrer' UKOveov. 

7. avrap § firfvie jnjval •7rapijfj,evo<; WKinropoicri 
Bioyevr)<i JlrfXeoi vio^, 7r6Sa<; ft)/cw9 'A;^;iXXev9 ' 
ovre TTOT eK ajoprjv iraiXeaKeTO KvSidveipap, 

oiWe "TTOT e? -rroXefiov • aXXa cj>6ivv0e<7Ke <f>t,Xov ici]p, 
av6i fievcov, iroOeeaKe 8' avrrjv re -TTToXe/iov re. 



1. The son of Leto and of Zeus. 2. The gods having the Olym- 
pian mansions. 3. The scepter and fillet of the god. 4. Pat 
pieees-of-the-flesh-of-the-thighs ^ of bulls and goats. 5. Having on 
his shoulders his bow and his close-eovered quiver. 

'2d sing. impv. ^Pres. part. V^-iij^ti. 'Fut., ct. Uvioiiai. *Fut. of Sim/Mi. 
*Pres. inf. of XP<"<''M^"- *Aor., of. opdw. ''Aor. subj. ^ uriplor. 
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EXERCISE IX 

1. Q)'; Sf) TOvS' evexd tT(f>tv eKrj^oXo'i aXryea reu^et 
owe/c' iyw Kovprj<; XjOiKrijtSos ajXa airoLva 

ovK effeXov Se^aardai,^ — eTret iroXii ^ovXofiai avTr/v 
oIkoi exeiv. Kal <y<ip pa ^XvraifivrjcrTprj<; irpo^e^ovXa,^ 
KovpiBirj'i aXo'Xpv, eVet ov eOev iari ' -^epeicov, 
oil Befm<; ovBe (f>v^v, ovt' ap <f>pei>a'; ovre ti epja. 

2. oil jap iya> Tpdocov epeic rfXvOov al'x^fijjTttcov 
Bevpo fjLa)(T]adiJievo';,* eirel ov tl fioi atrioi eicnv • ^ 

oil <ydp TTQ) TTOT ifia<; /SoO? 7}Xacrav,^ ovBe fiev iirirow, 
ovBe ttot' iv ^Oir) ipi^mXaici ^coTtavelpy 
KapTTOv eBr)XriaavT ,^ eTrei rj fidXa ttoXXo, fJLera^v, 
ovped re crKioema ddXaa-ad re rj-yfjecraa. 

3. ^Q)6fjLevo<; B' 6 jepa>v irdXiv w^ero • tolo S' ' A.Tr6XXa>v 
eii^afievov ' rjKovaev,^ iirel fidXa ol ^t\os Tjev,^ 

Tjice^ B' Stt' ^ 'Apyeiotcn Kaicov ySe'Xo? • oi Be vv Xaoi 

Bvyaicov eiraacrvrepob, . to, S' eircp^ero. KrjXa deolo 

TrdvTTj ava crTparbv evpihi 'A.')(ai5»>. dfifit Be fidvTK 

ev etSfu? dyopeve Oeoirpo'irCa's eicdTOio. 

avriic eja> irpMrov KeXofirjv 6eov IXdaKeaOai • 

' Arpeimva S' eireira ^oXo^ Xd^ev}'" 



^ Aor. inf. mid. of Sixop-at. - Cf . rpo-^vKonai. ' Cf. ei/ii'. * Fut. part, of 
li&XoiJ-ai. ° Cf . i\a.ivoj. Cf. SliKioimi. ' Aor. part, of eUxo/mi. * Cf. aKoio), 
« Cf. e0-/7jM(. Cf. Xafi^dm. 
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EXERCISE X 

. rj TOi 0 7 ft)? eiTTcav, icar ap efero, rottrt o avecrrrj 
Ka\%a9 SecTTopiBr]';, olmvoiraKmi^ apuTTO';, 
6? ^'St; Ta t' iovra rd r' iaaofieva Ttpo t' iovra, 
Koi vrjecTcr' ri'^rjaaT' ' ' A')(aiS)v "\Xlov etam 

rjv Sia fiavTOavvrjv, Trjv ol Trope <I>ot/3o? 'A.7r6XXcov. 
o (r(f)i,v ill <j)poveQ)v ayop'^traro ^ Koi fiereeiTrev.^ 
2. oil fiev croi irore laov ey^a yepai;, mriror' 'A.'xaioX 
Tpcocov ixTrepaaxr' * iv vaiofievov •moXCeQpov • 
aWa TO fiev irXelov ttoXvmko'; irokefioio 
;^et/3e? eiial Sieirova', arap -rjv irore Baafiov LK-qrai,^ 
aoX TO jepa<; ttoXv fiel^ov, iyo) S' oXoyov re <f>iXov re 
ep)(pn' e'xoav hri VTjai, eirei Ke Kcifico ^ TroXe/Mi^cov. 
vvv S' el/it ^OirjvB', iirel ^ iroXii ^eprepop icrnv 
oiKaB' ifiev^ aiiv vrjvcrl Kopcoviatv, ovSe <r' ot'o) 
ivddS^ dnfjL0<; emv d^evo<! koi TrXovrov a,(j)v^€iv.^ 



^ Cf . Tiyioimi. ^ Of. iyopioimi. ' Cf. iieT&-<t>i)iu. * 3d pi. aor. subj. of iK-ir(p6w. 
'3d sing. aor. subj., cf. licvioiMu. ^Ist sing. aor. subj. of k&uvw. 'Pres. inf. of 
Sfu. ^ Fut. inf. of cupiffaa. 



ENGLISH-GREiEK VOCABULARY. 



No indications of the inflection are given, because the student is wanted to look 
up all words in his Greek-English Vocabulary. 



Accomplish, TeXeim. 
Achaeans, 'A%ato'9. 
Achilles, 'A;;^;£X\ei;?. 
addressed, trpoa-eenrov, cf. irpoa- 

(jiTJfU. 

aegis-bearing, dlyioxo^. 

Agamemnon, W^iya/xe/jLvav. 

all, Tra? ; all . . . together, 

also, Kai; and also iJSe KaL 
always, aiei. 
among, ev, fMerd. 
anchor, evv^. 

and, Kai, re (end.), ■^Se, Be 

(postp.). 
answer, d/jLe{/3ofiai. 
Argive, 'ApYeto?. 
Athene, 'Adrjvrj. 
Atreus, 'ATpew ; son of A. , 

'ArpeiSr]'}. 
avaricious, most, <f)iKoKT€ava)Ta- 

T09. 



Battle, /idy^rj. 
beast, (pTjp. 
best, dpiaTO<;. 
blameless, a/ivfuov. 
both . . . and, re ... re (end.), 
re . . . KaL 

bow, TO^OV. 

breast, arrfda. 

bright-eyed, e\iKa>Tri<;,y\aWcti)'!n,<;. 

bull, Tawpo?. 

but, Se (postp.), dXXd, 

Cease, Xjjym. 
child, TSKvov. 
clad, €7rieiijLevo<i. 
close-covered, afi^peipT^'i. 
command, KeXofiai. 
come, ep')(pp,ai, aor. rjXOov. 
comrade, erapo?, eraipos. 
crafty-minded, KepSaXeo^pcov. 

Danaans, AavaoL 

29 
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dart, /Se'Xo?. 
dawn, ^tos. 

dear, <f){Xo^ ; d. to Zeus, Sil^i\o<;. 
deep-of-Soil, ipi^&Xa^. 
destruction, Xoiy(k. 
dog, Kvap. 

dread, most 'd., aivoTaTO's. 
drunkard, oivo^aprj';. 
dwell, cf. mountain. 

Echoing, fjj(riei<;. 
evil, KUKo';. 
eye, o/xfia. 

Fancy, oico. 

fat, adj., TTtW. 

fat, (or its savor), Kyia-rj. 

fight, ixdj(Oixai. 

fillet, (TTefj^jxa. 

for, rjdp (postp. ). 

Goat, aX^. 

god, 6e6^, haCnoov. 

goddess, 6ed. 

glorious, most g., KvhicrTo^. 
great- souled, /ieydOvfio^. 

Hall, fieyapov. 
hand, %et/3. 
have, e'xo). 
heart, KpahCrj. 
heaven, ovpavK. 



hecatomb, eicaTo/i^rj. 
Hector, "E/ctw/j. 
Hera,;'H/)9j. 
herald, Krjpv^. 

hilt, KCOTT-)]. 

his, eo'?. 
house, BS>/ia. 

In, iv. 

immortal, aOdvarcK. 
impetuous, iroKval^. 
indeed, /xeV (postp.) 

King, dva^. 

Kronos, Kpdvo<: ;. son-of K. 
K.p6v(SrjV. 

Leave, Xeiiroj. 

Leto, ArjTci). . 

lofty, fiaKpo^. 

lord, to be 1., dvdcrcrco.. 

Maid, Kovprj. 
mansion, Smfia. 
man, dvrjp. 
me, fie (end.). 

Menoitios, Mewmo? ; son of M. 
MewtTiaSj??. 

messenger, d'yyeXo';. 

mountain, o/jos ; mountain-dwell- 
ing, opecricSio'i. 

Next, avTe, eireiTa. 



noble, Sto9. 

not, ov; not yet, ov irw. 
nurse-of-men, ^coridveipa. 

Obey, 7rei6(o (middle). 
Olympus, "0\u/x7ro? ; Olympi; 

'OXu/iTrtos. 
other, aWo?. 
out, e/c. 

People, Xao'?. 
perish, oXeKOfiai. 
Phthia, ^6(71. 
plan, ^ovXt). 
prophet, fidvTi';. 

Quiver, (f)aperprj. 

Eage, '^too/iai. 
reach-, l/cveofiac, epx^l^cii. • 
rose-fingered, f)oBoBdKrv\o<;. 
rule, Kpareoa. 

Sacred, te/>o'9. 

sail, ICTTCOV. 

saying, nv6o<;. 
scepter, aicrfTrrpov. 
sea, dakaaaa. 
shady, aKioevi. 
shamelessness, avaiSeir]. 
shed, Kara . . . %«». 
shoulder, S/io^. 
silver, apyvpeo<;. 
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slay er-of- men, avSpo^oviK. 
small, 0X170?. 
son, wL?. 
soul, dv/Juk. 
stag, eXoi^o?. 
1) stay, a'xedco. 
strife, epts, 

striker-at-will, eKtj^oXo?. 
strongest, KdpTio-TO<;. 

Tear, Sdxpv. 
there, auTOV. 
Thetis, ©ert?. 
third, T/?iTaTO?. 
throw, 8dWa>. 
thy, 0-0'?. 

troubled, to be, Krjhofiai. 
to, e?. 

Unbought, wrrpiaTO';. 
uuraiisomed, avdtroivo^, 
unseemly, aeiKr)<;. 

War, Tro'Xe/Uo?. 
weep, KXai(o. 

white, XevK.o'i ; white-armed, 

Xev/ccoXez/o?. 
why, Ti. 
with, (7w. 
woe, dXyo';. 
wrath, p^o'Xo?. 

Zeus, Zeus. 
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